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A NEW METHOD OF PRESENTATION OF THE THEORY 
OF THE SYLLOGISM 


HE following suggestions have been formulated in the belief 

that other teachers of logic may wish to experiment with a 
new mode of presentation of the theory of the syllogism, suitable 
for beginners in logic. It is customary today to regard the theory 
of the syllogism, by contrast with the more powerful generalized 
systems of symbolic logic, as an unfortunate survival of older and 
more muddled ways of thought. This may be the reason why 
elementary texts present the theory of the syllogism so carelessly.* 
But Boolean algebra and the calculus of sentential functions are too 
difficult for most beginners in logic; and so long as the syllogism 
continues to be used constantly in everyday reasoning and to fig- 
ure prominently in elementary logic courses, it ought to be dis- 
cussed in the most lucid and accurate manner possible.? Experi- 
ence in teaching syllogistic theory on the lines sketched below 
suggests that the new mode of presentation has advantages of 
greater simplicity and intelligibility over the traditional procedure. 
Whether these claims are justified the reader is now invited to de- 
cide for himself.® 


1 Two examples of such weaknesses, to be found in most elementary texts, 
are the inadequacy of the usual attempts to render the rules for the distribu- 
tion of the terms in a valid syllogism self-evident and the general neglect to 
consider the sufficiency of the traditional rules of quantity and quality. 

2 Certainly it should not be necessary to deserve such reproaches as those 
of Russell: ‘‘In most universities, the beginner in logic is still taught the doc- 
trine of the syllogism, which is useless and complicated, and an obstacle to a 
sound understanding of logic’’ (How to Become a Logician, Haldeman-Julius 
The ‘‘ How-To’’ Series, 7-8-9, p. 16). 

3 The central idea derives from E. V. Huntington’s axiom-system for an 
algebra of classes in which class-inclusion is used as a primitive notion. Cf. 
“*Sets of independent postulates for the algebra of logic,’’ Trans. Am. Math. 
Soc., Vol. V (1904), pp. 288-309. The present account differs from Hunt- 
ington’s in the use of the notion of a complement of a class as an undefined 
primitive and in the extensive revisions entailed by the basic assumption here 
made that none of the classes represented are null or universal. 
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1. Basic notions. We introduce four specific symbols, ‘G’, 
‘8S’, ‘N’, and ‘ = ’, synonymous with the phrases ‘some genus of’, 
‘some species of’, ‘the complement of’, and ‘is identical with’, re- 
spectively ; and we agree that lower-case letters shall denote classes. 
A finite sequence of G’s, S’s, and N’s (in any number of occur- 
rences, zero not excluded), with repetitions allowed, and followed 
by a single lower-case letter, we shall call a well-formed expression. 
(Thus ‘Ga’ means some genus of the class a, ‘SNb’ some species of 
the class of things which are not b, and both expressions are well- 
formed.) The equations (or statements) with which our theory 
is concerned consist of two well-formed expressions separated by 
the identity sign. (If m is the class of men, and m the class of 
negroes, the following are true equations: m=@Gn, n=Sm, 
Nm = SNn, m = SGn.) 

In explaining these basic notions and their symbols to the be- 
ginner, it is essential to stress the basic assumption that all of the 
classes symbolized (i.e., by means of well-formed expressions) are 
supposed to have at least one member. In other words, no class 
represented in the theory may be either null or universal.* This 
basic assumption is, of course, responsible for the deviations of the 
theory from the general theory of classes. 

2. Rules of manipulation. We next recommend to the learner 
for acceptance the following principles or axioms, for whose support 
we appeal to intuition, reinforced by such considerations as the 
teacher’s ingenuity may suggest. 

(1) An equation of form A=B can also be written B= A 
(symmetry of identity). (Here, and throughout, we use Clarendon 
type to indicate given well-formed expressions.°) 

(2) If an equation of form A = GB is true, then B = GA is true, 
and vice versa (if one class is a genus of a second, the latter is a 
species of the former). 

(3) If an equation of form A = B is true, then NA = NB is true 
(if two classes are identical, their complements are identical). 


4 The customary presentation emphasizes that without the assumption that 
none of the classes discussed are null the so-called ‘‘weakened’’ conclusions 
are invalid. The admission of such operations as the contraposition of propo- 
sitions, introducing the complements of given classes, makes it necessary to 
add the further and dual assumption that none of the classes symbolized are 
universal. Cf. C. A. Mace, Principles of Logic, p. 120. 

5I have deliberately avoided the complications which would result from 
an exact syntactical formulation of the principles (e.g., the use of Quine’s 
device of quasi-quotation). Such niceties would be out of place in an ele- 
mentary exposition, and their absence here should not impede understanding 
of the simple principles exhibited. 
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(4) In any well-formed expression, a sequence of two consecu- 
tive G’s may be replaced by a single ‘G’, without alteration of the 
truth values of the equations in which the well-formed expression 
occurs (a genus of a genus is a genus). 

(5) A rule similar to the last with respect to the telescoping of 
two consecutive S’s (a species of a species is a species). 

(6) In any well-formed expression, a sequence of two consecu- 
tive N’s may be suppressed (the complement of the complement of 
a class is the original class). 

(7) In any well-formed expression, the combination ‘SN’ may 
replace or be replaced by ‘NG’, and the combination ‘GN’ by ‘NS’ 
(a species of the complement is the complement of a genus, and a 
genus of the complement is the complement of a species). 

(8) Every equation having the form A=A, A=GA, or 
A = SA, is true (a class is identical with itself and is both a species 
and a genus of itself). 

(9) If two true equations have the forms c = A and c = B re- 
spectively, where ‘c’ is not merely a well-formed expression, but in 
addition contains no G’s or 8’s or N’s (consists of a single lower- 
ease letter and accordingly represents a definite class), then A= B 
is also a true equation (classes identical with a definite class are 
identical with each other). 

The above principles are easier to teach than to express formally 
in a way satisfying modern standards of rigor in the formulation 
of axiom systems. . All except 7 and 9 are intuitively obvious and 
may be accepted with a minimum of discussion; principle 7 is, 


_ however, easily illustrated by concrete examples (and Euler dia- 


grams can be effectively used in its support); while the obvious 
invalidity of proceeding from, say, Sc = Sb and Sc = Sa to Sa = 8b 
will immediately reveal the necessity of the restriction contained 
in the last principle.® 

Once the principles are clearly understood and accepted, their 
import can be conveniently summarized in the form of rules of 
manipulation of equations: 

(a) rules of condensation: a sequence of consecutive G’s or S8’s 
ean be replaced by a single ‘@’ or ‘S’ respectively ; a sequence of 
two consecutive N’s can be suppressed ; 

(b) rules of interchange: an ‘N’ can change places with a neigh- 
boring ‘@’ provided the latter is then replaced by an ‘8’; an ‘N’ 


ean change places with a neighboring ‘8’ provided the latter is 
then replaced by a ‘G’; 


6 The principles are, of course, far from being mutually independent. 
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(c) rules of migration: an ‘N’ in extreme position (at the left- 
hand end of a well-formed expression) can migrate to the corre- 
sponding extreme position of the other side of the equation; a ‘G’ 
or ‘8’ in extreme position can migrate to the other extreme position 
provided it be changed into an ‘S’ or ‘G’ respectively ; 

(d) rules of substitution: if ‘c’ is a lower-case letter andc=A 
is a true equation, then ‘c’ can be replaced by A in any equation in 
which the former occurs. 

These rules are immediate consequences of the nine principles 
enunciated before. 

3. Application of the rules for simplifying equations. It is 
easily seen that the use of the rules of manipulation allows the re- 
duction of any equation, no matter how complicated, to an equiva- 
lent equation in which a single lower-case letter appears on one side, 
and the well-formed expression on the other side consists of a string 
of alternate G’s and S’s followed by at most one ‘N’ and termi- 
nated as usual by a single lower-case letter. 

As an example we may show the reduction of an equation con- 
siderably more complicated than any which arise in the discussion 
of the syllogism. (The ties indicate places where changes are made 
in accordance with the rules.) 


=: —» 


GNSNNGGa=SSNNGNSD 


rn 


GNSG@a=SGNS8b 
GENGa=SEQGND 
GSNa=SGNb 
SNa=SS@Nb 
Na=GSGNbd 
, ne 
a=NGSGNb 


a=SGSNNb 
a=SGS8b 


The answer might be called a left-hand solution of the original 
equation: it is obvious that every equation admits of both a left- 
handed and a right-handed solution. (Thus in the example just 
used we must have b = GSG@a.) 

4. Translation of the traditional propositional forms. The fa- 


miliar A, E, J, and O forms are expressed in our symbolism as fol- 
lows: 
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all a are b (A): a=Sb (or b = Ga) 
no a are b (E):a=SNb (or Nb = Ga, or b = NGa, or b = SNa) 
some a are b (I): Sa= Sb (or a= GSD, or b = GSa) 
some a are not b (0): Sa= SNb (or a= GSNb, or b = SGNa) 


The equivalence of the alternative forms supplied in the parentheses 
follows at once from the principles stated above. One advantage 
of our treatment is that the results commonly discussed under the 
heading of ‘‘immediate inference’’ are easy consequences of our 
principles and do not need to be discussed or memorized sepa- 
rately.’ 

5. Determination of valid syllogistic forms. The way in which 
our theory can be used in testing the validity of given syllogistic 
forms can be conveniently made clear by an example. Suppose it 
is required to determine what conclusion follows from the premises 


all m are p and all m are s (a case which beginners often find 
troublesome). We write the premises 


m= Sp 
and 
m = Ss 
from which (by rule d or principle 9 above) : 
Ss = Sp 
which can be at once transformed into the ‘‘left-handed’’ solution 
s=GS8p 


i.e., the valid conclusion some s are p. (The reader is reminded 
that the theory deals with non-null classes.) 

Any other case, or class of cases, can be handled with equal 
ease. Thus suppose we wish to prove the familiar result that no 
valid conclusion follows from I major and E minor premises. We 
are, accordingly, given 


m= GSp 
and 
m = SNs 
from which follows, as before, 
SNs = GSp 


7 There is no difficulty in formulating the other types of propositions as- 
serting relations of inclusion or exclusion between classes (U, Y, 7, etc.) 


which have been sometimes recognized by logicians (cf. J. N. Keynes, Formal 
Logic, 4th ed., Ch. 7). 
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and, in two more steps, the solution 
s = SGNp 


which does not correspond to any of the standard forms translated 
into our symbolism in section 5 above. 

We notice, however, that the premises in question do yield some 
valid conclusion, viz., some p are not s. And this illustrates an 
important advantage of our method, that it yields whatever conclu- 
sion can be validly deduced from given premises® and is not re- 
stricted to giving a verdict as to the possibility of a valid conclu- 
sion having one of the four traditional forms: it is in some sort a 
generalization of the traditional theory.® 

The point may be illustrated by discussing the syllogism whose 
premises are all p are m and all s are m respectively, a case of the 
‘*fallacy of undistributed middle.’’ In our symbolism we have 


p=Sm 
and 
s=Sm 


from which follows G's = Gp (i.e., some class contains both s and p). 
We can obtain also NGs = NGp, i.e., SNs = SNp., i.e., Ns = GSNp, 
which translates into some not-s are not p. Thus a valid conclu- 
sion may be derived, though not one containing the ‘‘minor term’’ 
as subject.1° This somewhat surprising example may illustrate the 
power of our method and its especial value in constantly empha- 
sizing the decisive réle of the fundamental assumption that none 
of the classes symbolized are either null or universal. 

There is no difficulty in making an exhaustive study of the valid 
moods and figures of the syllogism (for those who wish to indulge 
in that harmless exercise) ; in particular, the derivation of the 


8 We do not prove this to be the case in the elementary exposition to be- 
ginners. But see the last section of this paper. 

9 It is useful to notice that the form a = SGb (or, mnemonically, the ‘‘sag’’ 
form) can not be translated into any of the ‘‘standard propositional forms’’ 
discussed in section 4 above. (The reader may, however, verify that it is 
equivalent to the falsity of a = GND, i.e., to the truth of it is not the case that 
all non-b are a.) 

10 This example is discussed by Keynes (op. cit., pp. 297-298). Unlike 
some other writers, Keynes expresses the syllogistic rules with a proper caution: 
‘¢. . . while we must not say that from two negative premises nothing fol- 
lows, it remains true that if a syllogism regularly expressed has ‘two negative 
premises it is invalid’’ (op. cit., p. 296, italics supplied). Now there is no 
guarantee that students will meet nothing but syllogisms ‘‘regularly ex- 
pressed,’’ hence the case for teaching them a theory competent to evaluate all 
instances of relations of inclusion and exclusion between classes. 
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familiar ‘‘rules of quality and quantity’’ is a matter of simple and 
almost automatic calculation. 

6. Further developments. In presenting the theory in the man- 
ner outlined above, it is natural to make some not very obvious as- 
sumptions, as an example may help to make clear. Suppose two 
equations (premises) containing ‘a’, ‘b’, and ‘c’ yield the equa- 
tion (conclusion) a= GSGb. The intuitive interpretation of the 
result is that a has at least one member in common with at least one 
class which includes all the members of b. It is natural to assume 
that is a relation which holds without exception for every two 
classes; and therefore to suppose that no more determinate rela- 
tion between a and b can be deduced from the premises supplied. 
But neither of these assumptions is included in our list of prin- 
ciples. 

If, therefore, we cultivate an interest in the consistency and 
completeness of our theory, we may be disposed to set up the theory 
in a fully symbolized form. Now it is a matter of interest (though 
not of direct relevance to the elementary teaching of the subject) 
that the formal presentation of the theory presents no serious diffi- 
culties, and that the corresponding syntactical inquiries into inde- 
pendence, consistency, and completeness provide strikingly simple 
illustrations of these important notions. The theory, therefore, 
may be used as material for an elementary introduction to the study 
of more general algebras of logic and of the modern methods for the 
investigation of their syntactical properties. But to detail these 
results would be to inflate unduly these marginal comments on the 
teaching of the syllogism; they may be accordingly left for the 
ingenious and patient reader to elaborate to his own satisfaction." 

Max Buack 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





BOOK REVIEW 


Ethics and Language. CHartEs L. StEvENSON. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. xi-+ 338 pp. $4.00. 


In the present volume Professor Stevenson offers a more fully 
developed exposition of the so-called ‘‘emotive theory’’ concerning 
the meaning and function of ethical terms, judgments, and defi- 
nitions which he presented more summarily some years ago in a 

11 Several independent sets of postulates will be available for adoption; 


simplified versions of the matrix methods used by Huntington in the paper 
already cited will supply all that is needed for the syntactical inquiries. 
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series of articles in Mind.’ In his earlier work Professor Steven- 
son tended to hold what may be called a ‘‘strong theory”’ as to the 
‘‘emotive meaning”’ of ethical terms, according to which all ethical 
terms are, at least in their characteristically ethical use, devoid 
of descriptive or scientific meaning, their function being solely 
to express the emotional attitude of the person uttering them or 
to induce in others a corresponding state. More briefly, their 
meaning is ‘‘expressive’’ and/or ‘‘persuasive’’ but not ‘‘cognitive.’’ 
Thus when ‘‘z is good”’ is uttered, the word ‘‘good’’ adds nothing 
to what is understood by ‘‘x’’; it is merely a conventional means 
of expressing an attitude of approval toward ‘‘x’’ in the hope of 
inducing in another a similar attitude. 

In arguing for his position, Professor Stevenson at that time 
laid down three requirements with which, according to him, any 
satisfactory definition of ethical terms would have to comply. The 
first requirement specified that any definition must be ruled out 
which makes it impossible to account for disagreement in ethics; 
the second that the definiens must have the same ‘‘magnetism’’ 
as the definiendum; the third that the ‘‘goodness’’ of anything 
must not be verifiable by the scientific procedures alone. It then 
seemed clear to Professor Stevenson that only by conceiving ethical 
terms as ‘‘emotive’’ rather than as ‘‘descriptive’’ in function could 
these requirements be met. The consequence appeared to be that 
ethical discourse is merely a way of ‘‘irrigating’’ feelings, or 
“‘pleading a cause.’’ 

Since the articles in Mind appeared, Stevenson’s views on the 
subject of ethics have undergone certain changes. These are of two 
sorts. In the first place, he has since come under the influence of 
Dewey’s ethical philosophy. The view of Dewey which has made 
itself most apparent in Stevenson’s present work is the now fa- 
miliar doctrine that ‘‘ends-in-view’’ are never really understood 
or properly evaluated apart from an understanding and evaluation 
of their means. Accordingly, the traditional sharp distinction 
between ‘‘ends’’ and ‘‘means’’ not only breaks down in practice 
but also falsifies the nature of the evaluative processes which de- 
termine conduct and choice. As Stevenson himself puts it, ‘‘the 
full range of men’s beliefs, in all their variety, are no less relevant 
in establishing ends than they are in establishing means.’’? Thus 
in establishing the ‘‘value’’ of a given course of action, it is never 


1‘*The Emotive Meanings of Ethical Terms,’’ Vol. XLVI (1937), pp. 
14-31; ‘‘ Avoidability,’’ Vol. XLVII (1938), pp. 45-57; ‘‘ Persuasive Defini- 
tions,’’ Vol. XLVII (1938), pp. 331-350. 

2 Ethics and Language, p. 12. All further references in this review, un- 
less otherwise indicated, will be to this book. 
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enough simply to refer it to some end or ‘‘intrinsic value.’’ Only 
by taking into account the individual’s attitudes and beliefs to- 
ward the total means-end situation can a goal or course of action 
be evaluated. This requires an abandonment of the old view that 
when agreement between individuals is reached as to the ‘‘ intrinsic 
value’’ of an object, all further discussion reduces to a purely 
factual or scientific consideration of the causes by which such an 
object can be realized. For Stevenson, as for Dewey, disagreements 
in attitude affect judgments concerning the means fully as much 
as they affect judgments of the ends themselves. 

Of Stevenson’s analysis of the means-end relationship, and the 
attitudes and beliefs which come into play in determining both, 
it is perhaps sufficient to say that, to the present writer at least, 
this is the most interesting and valuable part of his book. To my 
knowledge, no one has explored so thoroughly the various types 
of agreement and disagreement in ethics, and the way in which 
these are affected and modified by considerations of attitude and 
belief. Since, however, the main theme of the book is concerned 
with the réle of language in ethics, and since it is on this subject 
that his work is likely to excite the greatest controversy, I shall con- 
fine myself in the remainder of this review to this aspect of it. It 
is here, also, that the second change in Stevenson’s views on ethics 
is most apparent. 

The first thing to be said about this change is that Stevenson has 
apparently given up the ‘‘strong version’’ of the emotive theory. 
Whereas he formerly held that ‘‘good’’ is a term which functions 
merely emotively, at least in its ‘‘ethical’’ use, it is now considered 
to be so ‘‘vague’’ and ‘‘flexible’’ that it is difficult or impossible 
to determine the full range and variability of its meanings. Some 
of them are primarily ‘‘emotive’’; some are primarily ‘‘descrip- 
tive’’; some, perhaps, are even wholly ‘‘descriptive.’’ Thus 
Stevenson now holds a considerably ‘‘ weaker version’’ of the emo- 
tive theory. It is so much weaker, indeed, that it is hardly unfair 
to say that Stevenson’s present thesis regarding ethical terms is an 
I proposition to the effect that ‘‘some meanings of ethical terms 
are emotive.’’ I am not even sure that he would now say that on 
most occasions the use of ‘‘good’’ is mainly emotive. Perhaps he 
would. In any case, it is difficult to see how he (or anyone else) 
could actually establish the relative frequency of such usages. 

If this were all that Professor Stevenson maintains, no further 
comment, perhaps, would be necessary, since no one would care 
to deny that emotional causes or effects determine or accompany 
the use of ethical terms in many, though not all, cases. But this 
is not all. Ethics and Language also contains much that is 
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worthy of careful and detailed discussion concerning the nature 
of ethical agreement and disagreement, the ways in which they 
affect the use of ethical terms, and the methods of supporting and 
resolving ethical judgments. 

It must be said, however, that in the weaker version of the 
emotive theory there has been some loss as well as gain. What the 
theory has gained in linguistic flexibility and empirical adequacy 
it has lost in distinctness and individuality. Professor Stevenson’s 
present analysis is far more circumspect than his earlier one. It is 
no longer so challengingly paradoxical. Those acquainted with the 
earlier version usually found themselves in the curious position of 
being apparently unable to agree with Professor Stevenson that 
ethical discourse has emotive causes and effects without at once 
seeming to be forced to admit that their ethical judgments, which 
they felt to be more than mere expressions of favor or disfavor, 
are nevertheless descriptively meaningless. But it was precisely 
this apparently paradoxical aspect of the earlier and stronger 
form of the emotive theory that made it so challenging to phi- 
losophers, and which caused such violent reactions to it, both for 
and against. To some it seemed necessarily absurd. To others it 
offered a ready and easy solution to the ancient and interminable 
controversies as to the status of and differences between ‘‘value”’ 
and ‘‘fact,’’ ‘‘judgments of truth’’ and ‘‘ judgments of obligation,”’ 
‘“seientific method’’ and ‘‘methods of valuation,’’ and so on. 

Now, however, Stevenson, like most other philosophers, is quite 
willing to concede that the term ‘‘good’’ ‘‘may be used to mean 
such qualities as reliable, charitable, honest, and so on, and may 
even have such a specific reference as that of going faithfully to 
church on Sunday’’ (p. 35). What he is now mainly concerned 
to show is the importance for ethical methodology of distinguish- 
ing between and accounting for the descriptive ‘‘meaning’’ which 
ethical terms may have and the ‘‘emotive meaning’’ which they 
probably do have. 


Professor Stevenson limits the scope of his inquiry to a clarifi- 
eation of two problems: (a) the meaning of ethical terms, and (b) 
the methods by which ethical judgments can be proved or sup- 
ported. He approaches his problems obliquely, however, by way 
of an analysis of two kinds of ‘‘disagreement.’’ These, according 
to him, must be sharply distinguished, and their differences care- 
fully enumerated, if understanding of what constitutes a norma- 
tive or ethical problem is to be reached. 

The first type of disagreement is called ‘‘disagreement in be- 
lief.’’ Instances of such disagreement are such that ‘‘one man 
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believes that p is the answer and another that not-p, or some prop- 
osition incompatible with p, is the answer; and in the course of the 
discussion each tries to give some manner of proof for his view, 
or to revise it in the light of further information’’ (p. 2). Dis- 
agreements of this sort are thus concerned with the truth-value of 
the proposition over which there is dispute. As a rule, although 
perhaps not always, such disputes are resolved by an appeal to the 
facts, or to other propositions which are not in question and from 
which the truth or falsity of the proposition in question can be 
inferred. There are many occasions, however, when disagreement 
involves an opposition, not of beliefs, but of attitudes or interests. 
In such cases, the concern of each protagonist is not to determine 
how matters of facts are to be described and explained, but, rather, 
to change the other’s attitudes. 

It is Stevenson’s contention that most, if not all, cases of ethi- 
eal disagreement, especially when they become controversial, in- 
volve a dual disagreement in both attitude and belief. There is 
usually some disagreement as to the nature or consequences of 
some object toward which there is an opposition of interest; but in 
addition there is also the opposition of the interests themselves. 
Hence, Stevenson maintains, ‘‘In normative ethics any description 
of what is the case is attended by considerations of what is to be 
felt and done about it; the beliefs are preparatory to guiding or 
redirecting attitudes’’ (p. 13). 

The concern of moral judgments is thus not merely to describe 
something as ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘bad,’’ ‘‘right,’’ ‘‘wrong,’’ ete., but also 
to recommend the object so characterized. Accordingly, Professor 
Stevenson concludes that the ‘‘effective meaning’’ of such terms 
as ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘right’’ is not exhausted by what they may de- 
scriptively or scientifically connote. Thus any attempt to define 
ethical words in purely descriptive terms will be misleading in that 
it will appear to imply that issues involving the use of such terms 
are merely questions of belief, and, therefore, resolvable by an 
appeal to what is the case. 

Before proceeding further with our summary of Stevenson’s 
theory, it may be well to consider whether his distinction between 
‘‘disagreement in belief’’ and ‘‘disagreement in attitude’’ is to go 
unchallenged, and whether the conclusions which he draws as to the 
‘“‘meanings’’ of ethical terms are sufficiently warranted by his 
premises. 

Now, in the first place, it may be asked whether the fact that 
language may be used for non-descriptive purposes is a sound 
reason for regarding such purposes as involving distinct types of 
‘“‘meaning.’’ To be sure, no analysis of descriptive meaning will 
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take into account any of its ulterior effects. And such an account 
would prove misleading, if it were taken to imply that disputes 
involving the use of the word in question are concerned solely with 
what is the case. But I see no reason why the definition of a term 
should be required to take cognizance of any of the effects of its 
use, even though these may be quite normal consequences of what 
it is understood to signify in a descriptive sense. No mathema- 
tician would feel called upon to include in his definition a refer- 
ence to the emotive effects of the terms ‘‘number”’ or ‘‘class,’’ 
though he might fully recognize that such effects usually accom- 
pany their use. And he would reply to the remark that his defi- 
nition was ‘‘misleading’’ by pointing out that he was concerned 
merely with the ‘‘meaning’’ of ‘‘number’’ or ‘‘class,’’ and not 
with questions of belief or attitude involving the use of ‘‘number’’ 
or ‘‘class.’’ Similarly, when Perry defines ‘‘good’’ as ‘‘any ob- 
ject of any interest,’’ in the belief that this is its residual core of 
descriptive meaning in most of its uses, the comment that his defi- 
nition is ‘‘misleading’’ would be irrelevant, since his aim was to 
indicate what he considered to be its descriptive meaning, and not 
the ulterior emotive causes or effects which animate or accompany 
its normal use. 

Secondly, there is no reason to suppose that the desire to 
modify another person’s attitude toward an object precludes 
a correlative desire to change his belief about it. So much, in- 
deed, Stevenson himself appears anxious to allow. A change of 
heart, usually, although not always, accompanies a change of 
mind. But to point this out is not very helpful until one has 
specified the relation obtaining between the two. In uttering 
ethical, or any other, judgments it seems clear that we seek to 
modify the attitude of another with respect to what is to be done 
by modifying his beliefs concerning it. We influence the be- 
havior of others in discourse by giving reasons, expressed in the 
form of propositions, for performing or avoiding a certain act. 
Such reasons, as a rule, are expressed in ‘‘ethical terms.’’ The 
fact that they succeed in modifying the conduct of those to whom 
they are addressed is itself prima facie evidence that they have 
informed him about matters which he did not know before or else 
ignored. Ethical discourse ‘‘irrigates’’ our attitudes by modify- 
ing our beliefs concerning the states of affairs about which some- 
thing ‘‘must’’ be done. Nothing in Professor Stevenson’s account, 
so far as I can see, contradicts this. But if not, ethical terms, in 
their characteristically ethical as well as in their other uses, pos- 
sess emotive meaning, not only in addition to, but because of, their 
descriptive connotation. They are effective as vehicles for the 
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modification of behavior only because they are conventionally and 
habitually used to refer, either directly or indirectly, to the in- 
terests which govern such behavior. Indeed, it would be strange 
if, meaning what they do, they did not have such effects; and it 
would be a far greater problem to account for their emotive ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ on the view that they do not have descriptive meaning, than 
it would be on the view that they do. 

Thirdly, Professor Stevenson’s distinction between ‘‘disagree- 
ment in belief’’ and ‘‘disagreement in attitude’’ ignores the fact 
that ‘‘belief’’ and ‘‘attitude’’ are both affective-ideational proc- 
esses. Belief, in fact, is a type of attitude, differing from other 
attitudes, not in generic nature but only in the object toward 
which it is directed. That it 1s an attitude has been noted by most 
philosophers since Descartes. Acceptance or rejection of a propo- 
sition is an affective process, an expectation or mental set, indi- 
cating a readiness to act, and not itself an act of cognition. The 
‘‘reason’’ for one’s acceptance of a proposition may be and often 
is cognitive. But to assert a proposition in consequence of believ- 
ing it is to go beyond any mere act of understanding or descrip- 
tion. Beliefs are interested in matters of truth and falsity; other 
attitudes are not. But it does not follow from this that the mean- 
ing of judgments asserted in the process of a disagreement in be- 
lief are determined by this interest. 

It seems to be Professor Stevenson’s contention that the nature 
of the disagreeing attitudes determines the character of the mean- 
ing of utterances expressing such disagreement or made in the 
course of it. Otherwise it would be difficult to explain the rele- 
vance of the nature of a disagreement to what is meant by state- 
ments resulting from such disagreement. But a disagreement, 
whether of belief or of any other attitude, is one thing; the mean- 
ing of statements made as a consequence of the disagreement is 
another. Now it is clear that the purpose of a statement, made 
in the course of a disagreement in belief, has a dual function: (a) 
to inform the listener as to some state of affairs relevant to his 
belief, and (b) to modify his attitude (change his belief) from 
one of acceptance to one of rejection (or vice versa) of the propo- 
sition over which there is dispute. 

In this sense, the use of all language, in the case of dispute, at 
least, is emotive. We do not say, however, that the effectiveness 
of the statement in changing a belief forms a part of what is 
meant by the statement. The proposition itself means what it 
means and is true or false regardless of this effect. What I under- 
stand by the proposition is not affected by my acceptance or re- 
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jection of it. On the contrary, my acceptance or rejection of it 
usually, if not always, depends on what I take it to mean. 

If the meaning of a statement uttered in the course of a dis- 
agreement in belief is not determined by the desire on the part of 
the speaker to modify the belief of his opponent, and if the mean- 
ing of the statement to the hearer is not affected by his acceptance 
or rejection of it, I fail to see why the meaning of a statement whose 
purpose is to modify any other attitude is determined by that 
purpose or its emotive effects. It is, of course, well to recognize 
that such effects are likely to occur; yet it seems to me that noth- 
ing but confusion results from regarding them as forming a part 
of the ‘‘meaning’’ of what is asserted or denied, since it obscures 
the relation of the descriptive meaning of a proposition to those 
effects. 

Professor Stevenson’s doctrine would have a point, it seems to 
me, only if he could show (a) that in some (important) cases the 
utterance of a proposition has a merely emotive or expressive sig- 
nificance, and (b) that ethical judgments, usually, or always, are 
eases of this type.’ If his argument were merely that ethical 
judgments have emotive causes or effects, again, this would be a 
truism—one, indeed, which holds for all judgments whatever, and 
not merely ethical ones. If, in addition, he merely maintains that 
ethical attitudes are not primarily concerned with what is the case, 
most philosophers would agree. But this in no way leads to the 
conclusion that statements relevant to such issues are, in so far, 
without significant descriptive meaning. 


3 Stevenson himself does hold that in some instances, at least, emotive 
‘‘meanings’’ are independent of descriptive ones. ‘‘The independence of 
emotive meaning,’’ he says, ‘‘can be roughly tested by comparing descriptive 
synonyms which are not emotive synonyms’’ (p. 73). Later on he says, how- 
ever, that ‘‘a great part of the term’s emotive meaning may . . . be dependent 
on the descriptive meaning’’ (p. 87). The point about synonymity is, how- 
ever, the only proof he offers for the alleged independence of emotive and 
descriptive meaning. But this itself is part of the point at issue, not a proof 
of the independence of emotive and descriptive ‘‘meaning.’’ To say that 
‘to whatever extent the laudatory strength of ‘democracy’ exceeds that of 
‘government where rule is by popular vote,’ the emotive meaning of the 
former will be independent’’ (p. 73), is to beg the question: Is ‘‘ government 
by popular vote’’ what democracy descriptively means in present-day common 
speech? If, as Professor Perry has maintained, the meaning of ‘‘democracy’’ 
includes a whole cultural gestalt or way of life, of which popular government 
is merely a part, then the ‘‘independence’’ of the emotive ‘‘meaning’’ of the 
term ‘‘democracy’’ is not so apparent. If dictionary meanings rarely do 
justice to the emotive effects of language, it is equally true that they rarely 
convey the full descriptive intent. In any case, nothing is settled by appeal- 
ing to the dictionary ‘‘meaning,’’ which is often merely that of dead kings. 
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To generalize: every expression of disagreement, whether of 
‘‘belief’’ or ‘‘attitude’’ (in Stevenson’s more restricted sense) is 
at once descriptive in meaning and emotive in its causes and ef- 
fects. One may, if one wishes, speak of these effects as ‘‘mean- 
ings’’ of the expression, though to do so is not warranted by any 
analogy between such effects and descriptive ‘‘meaning.’’ More- 
over, since emotive effects of discourse are, as I have tried to show, 
functionally dependent upon cognitive understanding of ‘‘refer- 
ence’’ or ‘‘descriptive meaning,’’ they would seem to have no 
greater claim to be regarded as a type of ‘‘meaning’’ than any 
other effects which accompany the use of language. It can always 
be shown that two classes are included in some third class. The 
only question is whether the properties of the third class are rel- 
evant to a particular problem of classification. 

Professor Stevenson attempts to deal with just this sort of 
objection to his theory of ‘‘emotive meaning.’’ He recognizes that 
if ‘‘descriptive’’ and ‘‘emotive’’ ‘‘meanings’’ are to be regarded 
as species of a common genus, ‘‘meaning,’’ they must be shown to 
function in some way characteristic of all meanings in some con- 
ventional sense of the term. In order to accomplish his purpose, 
however, he finds it necessary to reject that sense of ‘‘meaning”’ 
which regards it as the ‘‘reference’’ (in Ogden and Richards’ 
sense) of a word. This sense, Stevenson agrees, can not be generic, 
because ‘‘we shall want to say that some words have no referent 
(such as ‘alas’), but do have a kind of meaning, namely, emotive 
meaning”’ (p. 42, italics mine). 

I should have thought, however, that the question with which 
we are concerned, in part at least, is precisely whether words do 
have ‘‘meaning”’ in the usual sense of ‘‘reference.’’ For my own 
part, I do not in the least see why even such words as ‘‘alas’’ can 
not be regarded as having a referent, even in the usual sense. In- 
deed, it seems to me that ‘‘alas’’ functions as a conventional sign 
—as distinguished from a mere sigh or groan—precisely because 
it does have a reference which determines the appropriateness or 
inappropriateness of its use in a given context. ‘‘Alas’’ is the 
sign of some mental state of anguish or sorrow, and when it is 
uttered it is so construed by the listener. If he in turn sympathizes 
with the speaker it is because he takes ‘‘alas’’ to mean that the 
speaker is unhappy. If, as Stevenson says, a person employs 
‘“‘hurrah’’ in a context where ‘‘alas’’ is appropriate, the result is 
regarded as incongruous and even grotesque. This, I should have 
thought, is due to the fact that a person who says ‘‘hurrah”’ (‘‘I 
am glad or pleased’’) in a sad situation evidently belies the frame 
of mind to which ‘‘hurrah”’ ordinarily refers. Hither he lies or is 
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ignorant of some aspect of the situation which a normal person 
would regard as unfortunate. The person who utters ‘‘hurrah”’ 
in a mournful tone may thus, and in a perfectly legitimate sense, 
be said to contradict himself; and his contradiction is apparent in 
the moment of its utterance. 

As Professor Stevenson rightly points out, words such as ‘‘hur- 
rah”’ or ‘‘alas’’ become ingrained in our habits of speech as con- 
ventional signs of happiness or sorrow. But they can function 
appropriately as signs only when they are recognized to be ap- 
propriate expressions of the emotional states which they normally 
connote, that is, when they are taken to refer to such states. Their 
capacity to incite emotional attitudes in others is a function of this 
fact. 

I can see no reason, therefore, why Professor Stevenson should 
want a definition of meaning which would include types of ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ which have no descriptive import. Simply on grounds of 
simplicity, if for no other reason, it would be preferable to con- 
strue meaning in such a way that ‘‘emotive’’ terms such as ejacu- 
lations, interjections, and ethical terms are meaningful in the de- 
scriptive sense. 

Professor Stevenson’s alternative account of meaning conceives 
it in more purely genetic and psychological terms, according to 
which meanings are understood causally as the effects of signs on 
the organisms who respond to them. 

In order to avoid the usual charge that causal explanations of 
meaning make it impossible to account for the stability of sym- 
bolic meanings, Professor Stevenson, with great ingenuity, de- 
velops the theory that meanings are not specific responses to signs 
at a given time, but rather ‘‘dispositions’’ or ‘‘powers’’—tenden- 
cies to respond in a certain way. This obviates the difficulty which 
the present writer urged against the emotive theory in an earlier 
paper:* namely, that on this view it would be difficult to under- 
stand how emotive meanings achieve the stability which they 
actually do possess. I wish here to say that this criticism seems to 
me to be no longer relevant. I agree that even though specific re- 
sponses may vary considerably this will not affect the stability of 
meanings, if meaning is thought of not as a particular response 
but as a dispositional property. 

Understood in this way, the emotive meaning of a word becomes 
the range of emotions which constitutes the response (from the 
hearer’s viewpoint) occasioned by the sign, or the stimulus (from 


4‘“Emotive ‘Meanings’ and Ethical Terms,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLI 
(1944), pp. 456-470. 
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the speaker’s viewpoint) which occasions the utterance of the sign. 
Descriptive meaning, on the other hand, is one in which the stim- 
ulus or response is a range of cognitions. Thus, as Professor 
Stevenson says, ‘‘the distinction between descriptive and emotive 
meaning depends largely on the kind of psychological disposition 
that a sign, in its turn, is disposed to evoke’’ (p. 67). 

It must be said, however, that Professor Stevenson’s account 
of the differences between and the relations of ‘‘cognition’’ and 
‘‘emotion’”’ is not very illuminating, and that as a consequence 
our old question remains with us: Do signs have emotive ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ independently of ‘‘descriptive’’ meaning; or, in terms of 
Stevenson’s current definitions, is there any evidence to support the 
view that there exist dispositional properties of signs which are ex- 
clusively emotive? From the viewpoint of the present writer, the 
emotive effects of language are, at most, dispositional properties of 
dispositional properties, and not first-order or immediate disposi- 
tional properties of signs as such. But I do not think that conven- 
tional usage would sanction our regarding as part of the ‘‘meaning’’ 
of a term what could only be regarded as an effect of its first-order 
or cognitive meaning. If I am right, emotive effects could not prop- 
erly be regarded as ‘‘meanings,’’ unless it could be shown, as 
Stevenson has not done, that the emotive effects are not mediated 
by a recognition of descriptive ‘‘meaning.’’ Professor Stevenson 
himself makes no attempt to define the specific differences by which 
‘‘eognition’’ and ‘‘emotion’’ are to be distinguished (p. 66). As he 
himself points out, the ‘‘key terms’’ on which his whole analysis 
turns ‘‘have only such clarity as is afforded by their usage’’ (p. 
67). Unfortunately, however, this clarity is simply not sufficient 
for Professor Stevenson’s purposes. And it seems to me that 
Stevenson has not sufficiently heeded his own admonition against 
oversimplification in his own analysis of emotive meaning. At 
any rate, because of his failure to undertake an independent analy- 
sis of cognition and its relation to interest and attitude, so far as 
these affect problems of meaning, he begs the point at issue, 
namely, whether the emotive effects of signs are to be regarded as 
(a) a distinct and independent species of ‘‘meaning,’’ or (b) a 
mere by-product or effect of descriptive meaning. 

The question, I think, boils down to this: whether a sign, qua 
sign, can affect emotion without affecting cognition, i.e., without 
being employed descriptively, and, more particularly, whether 
ethical terms (whatever may be true of imterjections such as 
‘‘alas’’) can do so. It is idle to assert that emotive effects of lan- 
guage belong to a species of ‘‘meaning’’ distinct from the descrip- 
tive one until it has been shown that the differentiae of cognition 
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and emotion are such that an emotive response to a sign can be 
understood as functionally independent of a cognitive response 
to a sign. My own experience, as well as that of other philos- 
ophers with whom I have discussed the matter, seems to indicate 
that there is at least strong prima facie evidence that they are not 
independent. In any ease, if responses to signs are, in the first 
instance, cognitive, then ethical terms, like other terms, will be 
descriptively meaningful, and judgments containing them will be 
descriptively significant in their typically ethical use, no matter 
what their subsequent effects may be. 

I wish to turn, now, to a consideration, unfortunately all too 
brief, of Stevenson’s subtle and elaborate exposition of alternative 
types or ‘‘patterns’’ of analysis of ethical terms and judgments, 
and the corresponding ‘‘methods’’ which are appropriate to ‘‘ prov- 
ing’’ them. These patterns of analysis provide alternative ways 
of construing the meaning or significance of ethical discourse. 
Their appropriateness and adequacy vary according as the judg- 
ment in question is to be taken as primarily emotive or primarily 
descriptive. As Stevenson puts it, 

Two patterns are required because the ethical terms, as used in everyday 
life, are vague. Whenever a term is vague there is no sharp distinction be- 
tween its strict descriptive meaning and what it suggests. If an analyst makes 
such a distinction, in the hope of bringing clarity to ordinary discussions, he 
will not do well to insist that the distinction must be made in one way, to the 
exclusion of others. [P. 206.] 


As the distinguishing features of his second pattern of analysis 
‘‘lie solely in the added descriptive meaning that it provides, and 
the complications of methodology that arise as a consequence”’ 
(ibid.), it will perhaps be sufficient to consider only the first pat- 
tern here. 

Stevenson’s first pattern of analysis is based upon an examina- 
tion of certain ‘‘working models’’ which are confessedly crude 
‘‘approximations’’ to the actual meanings of living ethical dis- 
course. They are, so to speak, only the rough-hewn quarry from 
which the author patiently and arduously cuts the more delicately 
nuanced and subtly differentiated figures of common speech. 

Typical of Stevenson’s ‘‘model’’ meanings are the following: 

(1) ‘‘This is wrong’’ means ‘‘I disapprove of this; do so as 
well.’’ 

(2) ‘*This is good’’ means ‘‘I approve of this; do so as well.’’ 
By dividing the definition in each case into two parts, Stevenson 
attempts to bring out the point which is of such importance to his 
doctrine, namely, that ethical judgments may at once describe the 
attitude of the speaker and at the same time aim at changing or 
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intensifying the attitude of the hearer. A translation of an in- 
stance of ethical disagreement into the terms of his working defi- 
nitions illustrates how this may be so: 


A: This is good. 
B: I fully agree. It is indeed good. 


This becomes, in terms of the model: 


A: I approve of this; do so as well. 
B: I fully concur in approving it; (continue to) do so as 
well. 


Here, as Stevenson points out, the descriptive parts of the remarks 
testify to an agreement in attitude. But they do not bring out 
the ‘‘contagion of warmly expressed approval’’ (sic) which is, 
albeit imperfectly, indicated by the imperatives in the translated 
version. 

Many readers will be inclined to wonder, no doubt, why Steven- 
son bothers to introduce such crude and imperfect ‘‘models”’ at all, 
or why he sees fit to develop them at such length. The reason is 
that they appear to him to exemplify an effect of ethical discus- 
sions which is ‘‘highly characteristic of an articulate ethical agree- 
ment’’ (p. 22). Thus, to the question, ‘‘What distinguishes ethical 
statements from scientific ones?’’ Professor Stevenson avers that 
‘it has been answered: ethical statements have a meaning that is 
approximately, and in part, imperative.”’ 

At this point, it may well be asked, what proof or evidence is 
offered in support of Stevenson’s answer? He quite obviously 
has made assertions concerning matters of fact. Yet they seem to 
be supported, if at all, only by translations of artificial examples 
into the admittedly crude and even bizarre language of his ‘‘ work- 
ing models.’’ But when so translated, their artificiality becomes 
even grotesquely apparent. Professor Stevenson urges us to re- 
member that the ‘‘ working models,’’ if they are to help rather than 
impede ethical analysis, ‘‘must be used with extreme caution. Al- 
though they give a needed emphasis to agreement and disagree- 
ment in attitude, they give no emphasis to agreement and disagree- 
ment in belief’’ (p. 23). I can not see how they could be anything 
but a hindrance. But more to the point, I can not see how they 
are of the slightest use as evidence for Professor Stevenson’s thesis. 
He claims that they simply ‘‘prepare the way for a complete ac- 
eount’’ (p. 23). To my mind, on the contrary, they stack the 
cards in a quite illegitimate way. Nothing whatever ‘‘follows’’ 
concerning the nature of actual ethical discourse, from artificial 
examples translated into even more artificial working models. And 
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nothing that Stevenson says in his chapter on ‘‘working models’’ 
shows that these effects are not merely accompanying effects of 
descriptive meaning, but, rather, separate and independent modes 
of meaning. 

The trouble with the working models, according to Stevenson 
himself, is that they too crudely stress agreement in attitude, and 
that while they provide a possible (egoistic) descriptive meaning 
to the judgments, for many contexts this meaning is ‘‘arbitrarily 
simple’’ (p. 81). He, therefore, provides two, more adequate, 
‘patterns of analysis,’’ the first of which is simply a development 
of the ‘‘working models’’ which, while limiting descriptive mean- 
ing to the speaker’s own attitudes, treat ‘‘all else’’ as ‘‘suggested 
but not strictly meant’’ (p. 206). The second provides for ‘‘many 
other possibilities’ (p. 81), including definitions of ethical terms 
themselves, whose persuasive rather than merely analytic function 
Stevenson’s second pattern is designed to emphasize. 

The principal importance of Professor Stevenson’s analysis of 
the meanings of ethical terms lies in the conclusions which they 
entail regarding the methods which may be employed to support 
or attack ethical judgments, and, hence, to resolve ethical dis- 
agreements. ‘‘Subject to some exceptions,’’ propositions are re- 
lated to the ethical judgments which they support as psychological 
props rather than as logical or inductive premises. ‘‘ Rather, they 
support the judgments in the way that reasons support impera- 
tives. They serve to intensify and render more permanent the 
influences upon attitudes which emotive meaning can often do no 
more than begin’’ (p. 113). 

This conclusion concerning the significance of arguments and 
‘‘evidence’’ in ethics depends, of course, wholly upon the presump- 
tion that the meaning of ethical discourse is mainly or wholly 
emotive. To question his analysis of the meaning of ethical dis- 
course is, therefore, to throw in doubt his whole conception of 
‘‘methodology’’ in ethics. But even if, for the sake of argument, 
one were willing to concede that the meaning of ethical terms and 
judgments is partly emotive, this still would not imply that the 
part of their meaning which is descriptively significant could be 
‘‘supported’”’ in the way that Stevenson indicates above. Of this, 
to be sure, he is wholly aware. Yet it might very well be that the 
question of the truth or validity of ethical judgments with which 
most people, and particularly philosophers themselves, are pri- 
marily concerned when they discuss ethical questions involves only 
or mainly this descriptive meaning. My own reading in the his- 
tory of ethics, as well as my discussions with others on ethical 
questions, seems to indicate that this is so. I do not think, there- 
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fore, that there are many of us who will be willing to adopt Pro- 
fessor Stevenson’s methods for resolving our ethical discussions. 
Indeed, if we believed that our protagonists were merely trying to 
influence us, and not to give us logical or empirical reasons for 
changing our minds as well.as our hearts, we would very shortly 
conclude our discussions with them. 

Before concluding, I should like to allude to one further com- 
ment of Professor Stevenson which bears upon the main contention 


of the present review, and which, therefore, may be worth consid- 
ering briefly : 


Perhaps some theorists may seek to accept the positive contentions of the 
present account and still remain non-naturalists. Without neglecting emotive 
meaning, and without ignoring disagreement in attitude, they may introduce a 
unique quality as well. ‘‘Good’’ will then be granted a laudatory emotive 
meaning, but simply one that is dependent on its descriptive reference to this 
quality. Since ‘‘All men love the good,’’ how could its name fail to be 
laudatory? And ‘‘good’’ will lead to agreement or disagreement in attitude, 
but only because people’s approval is attracted or not, in accordance with 
whether they believe this quality is present. [P. 108.] 


But, says Professor Stevenson, ‘‘this is very well, so long as one 
ean identify the quality that is spoken of’’ (ibid.). 

Needless to say, of course, Stevenson himself doesn’t think this 
is possible. He concludes, apparently, that his own theory is se- 
eure, therefore, from this sort of attack. Well, there are many 
naturalists who, like Stevenson, do not think that there is a simple 
quality which the word ‘‘good,’’ in its typically ethical sense, 
signifies or means. But it seems to me that it would be quite pos- 
sible for such naturalists to grant that ‘‘good’’ has a laudatory 
emotive meaning (in Stevenson’s sense) which, however, is wholly 
dependent upon its descriptive reference. It was so contended 
by the present writer in a previous paper.5 The reason, it was 
then urged, is that such terms ‘‘conventionally refer to actual or 
potential motor-affective attitudes or objects intimately related 
to them’’ (ibid.). As was pointed out, ethical judgments have 
emotive causes or effects because they are taken to refer to objects 
or the means to objects which human beings care about or value. 
We are not required to adopt Stevenson’s analysis of ethics in 
order to account for this fact. 

There are many interesting and important aspects of Professor 
Stevenson’s theory which have not been touched on in this review. 
In any complete appraisal they would have to receive a more de- 
tailed consideration than is possible here. Of particular interest 
are Stevenson’s analyses of ‘‘persuasive definitions,’’ ‘‘avoidabil- 


5This JouRNAL, Vol. XLI (1944), p. 467. 
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ity’’ (ethical responsibility), and, particularly, intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic value. Also of interest is the chapter on such related 
theories as those of Hume, Dewey, and Perry, which Stevenson is 
at pains to distinguish from his own view. Most of them he criti- 
cizes for their characteristic ‘‘failures’’ to take fully into account 
the emotive aspects of ethical discourse, or to recognize that they 
themselves sometimes appear to confuse analysis with ‘‘ pleading 
a cause.”’ 

In conclusion, I may say that it is my opinion, for what it is 
worth, that purely from an ethical viewpoint, we should not wish 
to extend the notion of ‘‘meaning’’ in such a way that it could 
be significantly applied to wholly irrational or non-cognitive 
stimulus-response mechanisms. We should not wish to do so, be- 
cause we should not wish to leave open the possibility that ethical 
judgments are neither true nor false. To do so, in my opinion, 
would invite even more irresponsibility and unscrupulousness in 
public means of communication than now exist. Persuasion with- 
out meaning might be used to good effect by men of good will, 
though I doubt it if, as most of us appear to believe, the well-being 
of man requires that he be treated as a rational animal. But it 
seems far more likely to be the weapon of the charlatan and sophist. 
Very few writers would be as scrupulous as Professor Stevenson 
himself in trying to make ‘‘the two uses of language work smoothly 
together, each fulfilling its function without exceeding its preroga- 
tives’’ (p. 335). 

Henry Davin AIKEN 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





BOOK NOTES 


Foundations of the Social Sciences. Orto NeuratH. (Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of Unified Science. Volume II, No. 1.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1944. iv-+ 51 pp. 
$1.00. 


This monograph, by the editor-in-chief of the well-known En- 
cyclopedia, is the first number in the second volume of the series, 
the first two volumes in the set being given to the foundations of 
the unity of science. Owing to special circumstances, Rudolf 
Carnap, the associate editor, did not share the editorial responsi- 
bility for this monograph with his colleague, Charles Morris. 

Though the note of unity of all sciences is sounded by the 
‘‘main statement’’ that ‘‘procedure in all empiricist sciences is the 
same, ... techniques (such as mathematization) being applied 
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more frequently in one science than another’’ (p. 37), one gets the 
impression that this monograph achieves the unity by making the _ 
foundations of all sciences a trifle unscientific. Here are the re- . 
marks that confirm the impression. ‘‘Scientifically, we should per- 
haps say that a certain mixture of scientific attitude and unscien- 
tifie attitude always remains . . .’’ (p. 45); ‘‘the field of scientific 
arguing’’ involves a ‘‘ Universal Jargon’’ (p. 2) which is ‘‘the mod- 
ern international folklore of empiricists’’ (p. 11) ; ‘‘terminological 
empiricism’’ (p. 3) must allow for such terms as ‘‘oceanic feel- 
ing’’ in its basic vocabulary, whose observation-statements are all 
‘‘indistinet in some way or other’’ (p. 6), and buttressed by ‘‘em- 
piricist assumptions’’; as good empiricists ‘‘we can avoid... 
dangerous terms without mercilessly clarifying our language and 
without butchering harmless arguments in which some doubtful 
words occur’’ (p. 6) ; such terms as ‘‘true,’’ ‘‘false,’’ ‘‘caused by,”’ 
are to be thrown out, the last to be replaced by ‘‘growing out of,”’ 
ete. 

But it would be very unfair to stop at these remarks in favor of 
richness of a social vocabulary. That the author is still a positivist 
in methodological intention is clear from his decision in favor of a 
‘*‘physicalist treatment’’ even of the ‘‘delicate’’ terms, which 
‘later on’’ are to be defined ‘‘in a new way’’ (pp. 16, 17); from 


‘ his cautions concerning ‘‘crooked language,’’ which suffers not 


from the necessary indistinctness of certain terms but from their 
equivocality (p. 7) ; ‘‘we should be cautious of adopting expressions 
into our modern folklore, called scientific language, before we have 
examined them carefully’’ (p. 11). 

Methodologically speaking, the author’s ‘‘aggretational pro- 
gram’’ is the crux of the matter for the sociologist. He criticizes 
blanket distinctions such as between agent and environment, inner 
and outer, and even the distinction his (positivist) colleagues make 
between speaker, speech, and object (p. 11). His own proposal 
is a kind of analysis in situ of relations of more detailed items (see 
his defense of ‘‘social silhouettes’’ as against general index num- 
bers, etc.; II, sect. 14). It is not clear just how this maniére de 
distinguer tells against, or is itself different from, the one used by 
Morris and Carnap as regards speaker, speech, and object. 

But, socio-psychologically speaking, the most penetrating ma- 
terial is in the subsection ‘‘Systematized Transfer of Traditions’’ 
(p. 38), where the author reveals an extraordinary sense for the 
presence and value of the traditional factor in institutions (i.e., 
of higher learning) and of their manipulation as of great ma- 
chines, while distinguishing such knowledge or skill from knowledge 
of behavior of human beings in general or of the cultural matrices 
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that these institutions ‘‘grow out of.’’ His remarks on pedagogics 
have this fine flavor. 

The author concludes by comparing the science of sociology 
with a circular ship in a rough sea. The sailors (theorists) are 
slowly streamlining the ship, by seriatim reconstruction of parts 
during passage. No wholesale demolition and rebuilding in dry 
docks is possible. To the reviewer, this intriguing picture seems 
to contain conspicuous metaphysical components. Would a debate 
in ‘‘physicalist’’ terms of this issue be possible—supposing some- 
one to say, ‘‘No, there are dry docks, in which the ship of knowl- 
edge can be overhauled.’’ Such a dispute, if not metaphysical, 
would have to be conducted on a metalinguistic level, the ‘‘asser- 
tions’’ there to be confirmed (‘‘assayed’’) in a peculiar way, if at 
all. 

The main defect of the essay is that it has not been sufficiently 
thought through to be as clear as Positivist Neurath is capable of 
making it. One is reminded of Mach whose Analysis of Sensations 
is full of excellent but not too coherent apergus—and with the 
flavor of cultural subjectivism. 

The major divisions of the essay are: (1) Terminological Em- 
piricism and the Social Sciences; (2) Scientific Procedures in 
Sociology ; (3) Sociology and the Practice of Life. 


V.C. A. 


O sentido da nova légica (The Meaning of the New Logic). Wu- 
LARD VAN ORMAN QUINE. (Biblioteca de Ciéncias Sociais, 
Vol. III.) Sao Paulo, Brazil: Livraria Martins Editora. 1944. 
252 pp. 


This book by Professor Quine constitutes a collection of his lec- 
tures delivered in 1942 at the Free School of Sociology and Political 
Science of the University of Sao Paulo, one of the most important 
in Brazil. His purpose is to present in a simple and practical way 
an introduction to modern logic, without sacrificing the rigor and 
the systematic spirit indispensable to such an undertaking. 

The form in which Professor Quine performs his difficult job 
seems to me particularly appropriate and timely. In the first 
place, there is clarity of exposition, which, as the author himself 
declares, avoids as much as possible the mystical cabala or the 
stenographic system of an infinite accumulation of signs, as hap- 
pens in most books on symbolic logic. In the second place, one 
may also observe that the author is concerned with emphasizing 
the importance of the techniques of composition and quantification, 
and thereby avoids losing himself in the jungle of details and 
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sibylline distinctions that make barren other introductions to the 
new logic, introductions which are evidently more ambitious than 
this one. 

The description of the processes of composition and negation, 
the study of the function of matrices and schemas, the analysis of 
the instruments of demonstration, the debate about the principles 
of identity and existence, the general theory of classes and rela- 
tions, are carried on with a complete awareness of the difficulties 
of the subject-matter and with the desire of giving the reader a 
solid foundation for later investigations. Professor Quine’s work 


.in all these specialized domains constantly reveals the pedagogical 


value of general techniques and implies that the acquisition of these 
techniques makes it easier for the reader to understand the basic 
problems of modern logic. The use of logical signs thus becomes 
important as an adequate instrument for ‘‘rethinking’’ grammar 
texts. 

In the introduction to his book, however, Professor Quine ob- 
serves, apparently without intending to be derogatory, that the 
new logic considers the old Aristotelian logic less as a phase of 
itself and more as a pre-scientific part of that discipline. It is evi- 
dent that when the Harvard professor states this, he is leaning on 
Whitehead’s daring statement concerning Aristotelian logic, which 
in the latter’s opinion stands in the same relation to the present de- 
velopment of this discipline as the arithmetic of a primitive tribe 
stands to the most recent mathematics. I do not wish to discuss 
the exaggeration of such a position, but rather remark that Pro- 
fessor Quine, in the last part of his introduction, asserts that mod- 
ern logic deals with ontological problems (What exists? What is 
real?) instead of limiting itself to the problems of necessity and 
possibility. I believe that this unexpected statement, in the last 
analysis, signifies a return to the traditional methods of the Aris- 
totelian logic, that is, of the ontological logic, previously condemned. 

One can not deny that the ontologist thesis, in accordance with 
which logical principles determine the structure of empirical real- 
ity, is bound indissolubly to the destiny of one of the principal 
theories of the Aristotelian system. The reasons for rejecting this 
theory are to be found within the very work in question, there- 
fore sparing me the necessity of repeating them. I note, further- 
more, that Professor Quine vigorously attacks the thesis of con- 
ventionalism, a thesis which has no meaning for him. It is clear 
that conventionalism as a permanent attitude of mind, if I may 
say so, in the way it is found expressed in Vaihinger’s philosophy 
of the ‘‘ Als ob,’’ deserves this complete refutation. But it seems 
difficult to reject the value and the functional meaning of conven- 
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tions as long as these are undestood as such and perform a rdle 
previously determined, and as long as it is always kept in mind 
that one is dealing with a condition external or indifferent to real- 
ity, but which is adopted for strictly justified reasons. 

If I were permitted to give more directly an opinion about the 
importance of Professor Quine’s lectures for my country at the 
present time of its cultural development, I would say that an in- 
troductory course of logic, applied to the sciences, that is, to the 
foundations of physics, chemistry, history, and sociology, perhaps 
would contain elements and information more valuable for Brazil- 
ian readers. I believe that Brazilian teaching needs largely, at the 
present moment, a scientific method and technique in the field of 
cultural values. Symbolic logic through its varied applications is 
capable of offering evident proof of the relevance and fruitfulness 
of its technique. 


EuryaLo CANNABRAVA 
CoLLEGE oF Pepro II, 
Rio DE JANEIRO 


Plato, The Timaeus and the Critias or Atlanticus: The Thomas 
Taylor Translation. Foreword by R. Catesby Taliaferro. 
(The Bollingen Series.) New York: Pantheon Books. 1945. 
249 pp. $2.75. 


This beautifully printed book contains Plato’s Timaeus and 
Critias, in the translation of Thomas Taylor, the English Platonist, 
first published in 1793, together with Taylor’s introductions and 
notes, and with a modern introduction by R. Catesby Taliaferro. 
Taylor was a queer and prolific writer who attacked the science of 
his time and defended a theology of his own for which he made 
unscrupulous use of the writings of Plato and of the ancient and 
early modern Platonists. His introduction to the Timaeus, con- 
fused as it is, derives some interest from the fact that it shows how 
the traditions of Renaissance Platonism were carried down into 
the Romantic period. Taylor’s translation, which may have had 
its merits in his own time, has certainly been superseded by several 
better and more modern translations, to mention only B. Jowett, 
A. E. Taylor, and F. M. Cornford, the latter two being accompanied 
by learned and scholarly commentaries. Hence it is not easy to 
understand the necessity for reprinting the antiquated translation 
of Thomas Taylor. The modern introduction is pretentious and 
unintelligible, combining a cavalier contempt for modern Plato 
scholarship with an amateurish admiration for contemporary sci- 
ence and art. The modern student of Plato’s philosophy can not 
derive much profit from the reading of this volume. It is to be 
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hoped that the ‘‘serious student of symbolism’’ to which the ad- 
vertisement on the jacket is addressed will find himself in a more 
favorable situation. 


P. O. K. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


De Natura Boni. San Agustin. Texto latino y traducci6n 
castellana de Maria Delia Paladini. (Clasicos de la Filosofia, I.) 
Tucuman, Argentina: Universidad Nacional de Tucuman. 1945. 
111 pp. $4 m/arg. 


THE PHiLosopHicaL Review. Vol. LIV, 4. The Illusion of 
Memory: D. S. MacKay. The Concept of Reality in Physical 
Theory: V. F. Lenzen. Current Strictures on Reason: Brand 
Blanshard. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. 


Minp. Vol. LIV, No. 215. <A Positivistic Metaphysics of Con- 
sciousness: G. Bergmann. Obedience to Conscience: H. D. Lewis. 
The Doctrine of Connotation and Denotation: W. H. F. Barnes. 
Remarks on Spinoza’s Ethics: R. G. Bosanquet. Discussion: The 
‘‘Paradox of Analysis’? Again; A Reply: Max Black. 


JOURNAL OF SymBouic Locic. Volume 10, Number 1. On the 
Logic of Quantification: W. W. Quine. Note on Two Theorems of 
Mostowski: Raouf Doss. 


JOURNAL OF THE History or IpEas. Volume VI, Number 3. 
Symposium on Nietzsche’s Centenary. Nietzsche’s Theory of De- 
cadence and the Transvaluation of All Values: George de Huszar. 
Nietzsche’s Doctrine of Eternal Recurrence: Karl Léwith. 
Nietzsche—An Evaluation: Charles Morris. Discussions by Kurt 
Riezler, James Gutmann, Walter Eckstein. Nietzsche and the 
Bourgeois Spirit: Paul Tillich. Friedrich Nietzsche in the Judg- 
ment of Posterity: Walter Eckstein. The Genesis of the Concept 
of Scientific Progress: Edgar Zilsel. Notes and Documents— 
Thomas Hobbes and Thucydides: Richard Schlatter. Goldsmith 


and the Chain of Being: Winifred Lynskey. Brentano and Freud: 
Philip Merlan. 


PHILOSOPHY oF ScrENcE. Vol. 12, No. 2. Popularization of 
Science through News: Gobind Behari Lal. An Institute of Sci- 
entific Humanism: O. L. Reiser. Normative Organization and Em- 
pirical Fields: James Feibleman and Julius Friend. The Natural 
History of Experience: C. J. Herrick. On Inductive Logic: 
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Rudolf Carnap. <A Definition of ‘‘Degree of Confirmation’’: C. G. | 


Hempel and Paul Oppenheim. On Birkhoff’s and Einstein’s Rela- 
tivity Theory: C. W. Berenda. The Social Function of Positivism : 
F. E. Hartung. Normative, Descriptive, and Ideological Elements 
in the Writings of Laski: Lewis Zerby. 


REVUE NEOSCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome 43, No. 66. 
(Mai, 1940.) L/’intellect agent personnel dans les premiers écrits 
d’Albert le Grand et de Thomas d’Aquin: Gongalo de Mattos. Les 
problémes de 1l’intelligence: Arthur Fauville. Supplément—Ré- 
pertoire Bibliographique. Livraison de Mai 1940. 


THE MopEern ScHootman. Vol. XXII, No. 4. In Defense of 
Jacques Maritain: J. Th. Eschmann. Sorel’s Social Myth: T. P. 
Neill. The Case for Intuitive Knowledge: Cyril Shircel. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Association for Symbolic Logic announces the following 
elections, each for a term of three years from January 1, 1945: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Helen C. Brodie; Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Professors Max Black and Saunders MacLane; 
Member of the Council, Professor A. N. Kolmogorov of the Univer- 
sity of Moscow. 


Professors Wayne A. R. Leys, Siegfried Marck, and Estelle De 
Lacy, formerly of the Central Y.M. C. A. College in Chicago, have 
received appointments in Roosevelt College of Chicago. 


We wish to correct two errors in recent numbers of this Jour- 


NAL: 

Jean Wahl’s address was wrongly reported as being at the Col- 
lége de France. He is Professor at the Serbonne (Faculté des 
Lettres, Université de Paris). 

The proper title of the book by William S. Quillian, Jr., re- 
viewed in Volume XLII (1945), pp. 361-364, is The Moral Theory 
of Evolutionary Naturalism. 
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